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ichi JORITY of intellect, nobility of 
ter, and the spirit of service to 
; ate occasionally found in one in- 

" dividual. To an outstanding extent this 
ands wiles | er Graham Bell, who was born 
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I hereby bequeath to the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
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dollars to be used as the Board shall direct in promoting the teaching of speech 
and lip reading to deaf and hard of hearing children and adults, and/or in 


such other ways as may be deemed expedient in the prevention of hearing im- 


pairment and in offsetting its effects. 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
This previously unpublished photograph shows just how the great inventor looked at the time when 


his 


interest in the deaf resulted in the establishment of the Volta Bureau, and portrays with remarkable ef- 

fectiveness the qualities described in the article by his son-in-law on the opposite page. The photograph is 

one of several in the files of the American Genetic Association, and appears here through the courtesy of 
that organization. 
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Alexander Graham Bell’ 


By Davin FairRcHILD 


der Graham Bell have been paid by 

millions of people, and few men have 
ever lived who have endeared themselves 
to so vast a multitude of their fellow men 
through the creations of their brains. His 
discoveries and his inventions have entitled 
him to all the homage which he has re- 
ceived, and it is wonderful to realize that 
the homage is not paid, as it is to military 
heroes, for protecting mankind from evil, 
but for the actual increase in happiness 
which his discoveries have brought. 

As his son-in-law, I was permitted to 
know Mr. Bell in an intimate way, and 
this intimacy makes it difficult for me to 
give, as I would like to give here, the kind 
of estimate of him which I think he would 
approve of were he still living. In this 
tribute, which I shall try to write as though 
I were going to submit it to him for ap- 
proval, I shall dwell upon those things 
which seem to me to characterize him as 
the most unusual human being whom it 
has been my fortune to know. 


‘a RIBUTES to the greatness of Alexan- 


The Clearness of His Thinking 


It seems to me that the most character- 
istic thing about Mr. Bell was the startling 
clearness of his thinking. The thoughts of 
the average person, when expressed in 
words, often produce a somewhat blurred 
image on the brain of the listener, but with 
Mr. Bell there never was any doubt in my 
mind as I listened to him that he had said 
what he intended to say. He had produced, 
as he intended, a brain pattern of a certain 





*By courtesy of Dr. David Fairchild and the Jour- 
nal of Heredity, this article is condensed from one 
in that magazine, published in December, 1922. 


character in my own. I might not under- 
stand it, but if I did not it was because 
I was not sufficiently familiar with the facts. 
It never crossed my mind to question the 
clearness of his statement. 

Coupled with this remarkable clearness 
of thinking was his unusual hearing and 
eyesight, and uniting them was an alertness 
of interest which I have never seen equaled. 
His mind seemed to penetrate to a deeper 
level than the usual, and almost always 
discovered something new which filled him 
with a wonder in which he took unfailing 
delight. I was sitting beside him in his 
study one day when his little grandchild 
came running in with a toy balloon in 
her hand to kiss him good night. He 
glanced up, turned to me, and said, “Isn’t 
it wonderful! See how it rises!” To the 
ordinary mind there has ceased to be any- 
thing wonderful in a toy balloon’s rising; it 
always rises, just as the sun does. But had 
there been in the past no brain to wonder 
why the sun rose we should still be living 
in the days of the flat earth and accept the 
simple hypothesis that the sun disappeared 
behind a mountain. 

It always seemed to me that he delighted 
to wonder. Wondering to him was almost 
a passion. And because of the peculiar 
clearness of his brain and the keen inter- 
est which his mind took in the sights and 
sounds which went on around him, his 
wonderings led to the discoveries for which 
the world is indebted to him. 

Mr. Bell led a peculiarly isolated life; 
I have never known anyone who spent so 
much of his time alone. His hours of work 
were the night hours when everything was 
quiet. His summer home life was seldom 
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interrupted by the usual social responsi- 
bilities which annoy most men of science. 
He had a secluded old houseboat moored 
on a picturesque beach on the Bras D’Or 
Lakes where for 25 years he spent many 
of his Saturdays and Sundays all alone, lis- 
tening to the waves which broke on the 
pebbly beach, and the quiet sounds of the 
wood animals in the firs and spruces 
arqund him. 

It has always seemed remarkable that 
this isolation did not, as it has in so many 
cases, lead to a quieting down of his in- 
tellectual activities. Solitude seemed to 
stimulate them, and he would sparkle with 
new ideas after these periods of seclusion. 

His love of the night was perhaps an- 
other phase of his love of solitude; it was 
not only that he wanted the uninterrupted 
quiet of the night hours for work, but he 
loved to be out of doors at night roaming 
through the woods or walking on the city 
stree's. Passionately fond of music he 
would often, after everybody else had gone 
to bed, sit down at the piano and play from 
the great composers for hours at a time. 
He was always at his best at night, while 
morning found him listless. 


His Sense of Romance 


Mr. Bell had what I have never met with 
in any other person to the same degree, a 
sense of the romance of everything that oc- 
curred about him; and he kept the romance 
of his life alive by writing down the occur- 
rences of every day and later reading over 
to himself and to his friends what he had 
written. In this way he lived his life over 
at least twice. He preferred this to that 
greedier way of rushing on to the next 
event without really stopping to enjoy the 
retrospect of the last one, which is, we 
must all admit, the common way. 

This habit of life, which nothing was 
ever allowed to interfere with, resulted in 
the accumulation of volumes of notes which 
make a most remarkable picture of the 
thought-life as well as the doings of this 
remarkable man. 

Hidden in these note books will be 
found the accounts of attempts which he 
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made again and again to penetrate into the 
unknown, attempts which, because they did — 
not take him far enough or because they 
satisfied his own curiosity, or did not seem 
important enough, have never been written 
up for publication. 

The note books show the almost ceaseless 
activity of Mr. Bell’s wonderful brain. That 
it was in strikingly ceaseless activity during 
its waking hours and remarkably dormant 
when asleep, all of his intimate friends well 
know. There was a soundness in his sleep 
and a wakefulness in his waking hours 
which always seemed to have some connec- 
tion with each other and can hardly be at- 
tributed in any way to his habits. They 
were, I believe, characteristics with which 
he came into the world. 


His Optimism 

Critical of his own work, searching in 
his analysis of the work of others, Mr. Bell 
was never openly critical of people. During 
the seventeen years of my close association 
with him I never heard from his lips a 
single harsh criticism of anyone, and a 
gentle rebuke which he once gave me when 
I predicted the failure of a certain acquain- 
tance still rings in my ears. One of his 
favorite sayings was, “One should never 
impute unworthy motives to others.” 

As strongly characteristic as his abhor- 
rence of personal criticism was Mr. Bell’s 
unquenchable optimism. He often meas- 
ured opinions by the direction in which 
they led. If they landed him in inaction 
he considered them pessimistic and futile 
and he often met them with the remark 
that they were “destructive and not con- 
structive.” 

He was optimistic by nature, but his 
optimism was much more than a response 
to his own feelings; it was the deep conviec- 
tion of a life of remarkable observation 
and study. He never tore down or de 
stroyed; he always tried to build up or 
construct. ; 

To those who believe in the evolution of 
races of human beings who shall have on 
the average not only larger, better think- 
ing brains, but who shall be morally as 
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good as they are intellectually great, Mr. 
Bell stands as a remarkable example of the 
correlation which it is believed exists be- 
tween intellectuality and morals. It is fas- 
cinating to contemplate the possibility of a 
world filled with human beings who could 
see as clearly as did Mr. Bell, the bearing 
of every action of the individual upon the 
happiness of all, and who could appreciate 
the responsibility of one generation towards 
the next and the tremendous bearing of 
hereditary traits which slip down through 
generation after generation. 


His Pioneer Studies of Heredity 


It was perfectly natural that one of Mr. 
Bell’s deep insight into things should take 
a keen interest in matters of heredity and 
puzzle over them for years. Before anyone 
else had applied the modern statistical 
methods to an investigation of the work- 
ing of its laws he burrowed into one of the 
most striking cases of human inheritance— 
the inheritance of deafness—and later he 
took up in his characteristic way an inves- 
tigation into the inheritance of longevity. 
His first study has put him in the rank of 
earliest explorers in the field of eugenics, 
and his later work has marked him as be- 
longing to the positive eugenists who be- 
lieve that the improvement of the human 
race will come only from the mating of the 
desirables, and that to stop the mating of 
the undesirables will not advance the race 
unless it is accompanied by the mating of 
the desirables. 

He believed that you could not frighten 
people into doing the right thing by show- 
ing them the direful results of mismating, 
but that you could lead them to marry the 
desirables by pointing out the possibilities 
which would result from such marriages. 
He was sometimes impatient with those 
who, from looking too long or too closely 
at the defective side of human life, failed 
to see that in the evolution of a species 
there would probably always be a certain 
percentage of defectives but that their 
presence did not warrant anyone in being 
pessimistic as to the ultimate fate of 
humanity. 
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It always seemed to me that Mr. Bell, 
although interested in all sorts of specula- 
tion, kept always in the foreground of his 
mind the chief object of: a scientific life— 
the accumulation of facts. He seemed more 
interested in getting at the actual facts 
than in building a theory, although he had 
the keenest sense of anyone I have ever 
known of the spectacular aspect of any new 
discovery. 

Born as he was with sensibilities much 
more acute than the usual, he kept them 
from becoming dulled, so that to him a 
candle flame, a flying bird, a foggy morn- 
ing, calm streaks cn the waters of the 
lake, the dropping of a cone on the roof, 
or a child who lisped had an interest which 
never wore away. If he walked through the 
bullrushes on the edge of the pond near 
his houseboat he could not help gathering 
the seeds and trying to make a porridge 
out of them. The sphagnum moss of the 
bog nearby made him wonder if he could 
not use it to make improvised clothes for 
himself, imagining he was a shipwrecked 
mariner on his beach. 

The water running down the window 
pane on a cool morning did not escape 
his attention and after wondering, as he 
often told us, “all his life long” how fresh 
water could be condensed from a fog so 
that mariners at sea should not die of 
thirst, he at last devised two contrivances 
for condensing water at low temperatures. 
One of these embodied the principle of 
blowing air into a cold bottle and the other 
the dripping of a window pane. 


His Remarkable Memory 


A remarkable word-memory was charac- 
teristic of Mr. Bell. It was natural for him 
to remember the exact wording of any let- 
ter which he had dictated, even though 
some time had elapsed since he wrote it, 
and to one with a poor word-memory such 
as I have, the storage house of his brain 
seemed like a tremendous library with 
every book on its proper shelf and cata- 
logued. And it was not an effort for him to 
pull out the right book, either. 

Throughout the- whole period when I 
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had the privilege of knowing him, his mind 
seemed either engaged on some line of 
thought or was resting itself in the excite- 
ment of a detective story. It was not, as 
so many brains are, dawdling over the tri- 
vialities of human personalities or common- 
place occurrences. It was manifestly a great 
brain and he kept it in constant activity ac- 
quiring knowledge. If there appeared in 
the newspaper an account of any strange 
natural phenomenon like the fall of a 
meteor or some unaccountable death, his 
quick eye was sure to see it and make note 
of it for the entertainment of the dinner 


table. 


His curiosity was phenomenal and there 
seemed to be a strange fascination for him 
in a secret; it was sometimes amusing to 
see how his mind would come back to the 
subject of the secret after the matter had 
been left far behind in the conversation. 
This unquenchable, unflagging curiosity 
appeared to be a quality of his personality 
and was what made it possible for him to 
maintain his interest in everything even 
through months of comparative solitude. 


His Love of Companionship 


It would be a mistake to give the idea 
that Mr. Bell did not require companion- 
ship, for there never was a man who had 
more continuously by his side a congenial 
and immensely stimulating companion upon 
whom he was peculiarly dependent for in- 
tellectual support. How much the love and 
devotion of Mrs. Bell has been responsi- 
ble for the long series of experiments and 
the many discoveries which Mr. Bell made, 
is evident from the feeling often expressed 
by his intimate friends that any life of 
Mr. Bell would have to include a life of 
Mrs. Bell as well. Her personality, quite 
as great in its way as his, formed the most 
important factor of any in the environment 
in which this great man developed and 
lived. Had his been a life of sordid care or 
one of unhappy family relations or even 
one of uncongenial surroundings, the out- 
put of scientific achievements must have 
been quite other than it was. 

At their Cape Breton home he and Mrs. 
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Bell have always welcomed all who came, 
and their cordiality is famous. But this has 
never been allowed to interfere with the 
sacredness of Mr. Bell’s solitude. He had 
his time for solitude and his time for social 
intercourse and the one was not permitted 
to interfere with the other. 


His Wednesday Evenings 


His Wednesday evenings of scientific dis. 
cussion which he held for over 20 years at 
his Washington home will be long remem- 
bered by all those who took part in them, 
for they constituted uniquely interesting 
gatherings of the scientific men of the world 
where important discoveries and researches 
were announced and discussed in a delight- 
fully informal manner. Through these eve- 
nings he kept in touch with the important 
men of his time and gave pleasure and en- 
couragement to hundreds of scientific men. 

I remember as a boy reading of the last 
hours of Napoleon and the last words of 
Goethe and others, thinking to catch some 
glimpse of that great beyond, through these 
super-minds just as they fluttered on its 
brink. There has always attached some- 
how a strange importance to the last words 
of a great man, and I cannot close this im- 
perfect sketch of the personality of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell without telling of the 
last conversation I had with him on a 
scientific subject, the night before his 
death, while his mind was perfectly clear. 
He complained of great lassitude and 
seemed to have that same clear conviction 
of what was coming in his life that he al- 
ways had regarding natural phenomena, 
and I suggested to him in a question that 
possibly something had gone wrong with 
the electrical mechanism of his body and 
then inquired if he didn’t think we were 
electrical organisms anyway. He shrugged 
his shoulders in an amused way and an- 
swered with a favorite phrase, “Je ne sais 
pas, Monsieur, Je ne sais pas.” 

And he has gone, passing as a wind 
passes over the moorland on a starry night, 
but there remain his discoveries, his de 
scendants, and the marvelous memories 
which he has left in the lives of his host 
of friends. 
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The Properly Organized Nursery is the 
Better Home for the Deaf Child 


By E. S. GREENAWAy* 


ments in the VoLTa Review (Sept. 1946) 

on the Education of Young Deaf Chil- 
dren, and the article by Helena M. David- 
son. While agreeing wholeheartedly with 
remarks on the needs for increased nursery 
provisions for the deaf, I disagree emphati- 
cally with the author of the article. 

My experience, which has been extensive, 
has shown that the ideal home for the deaf 
infant is so rarely, if ever, found that a 
properly organized Nursery is by far the 
better home for him. The deaf infant, 
above all, needs an environment which he 
can trust and which he can understand. 
That of the Nursery can be controlled to 
meet his growing requirements; that of 
the home is variable since the mother has 
household duties and calls which change 
from moment to moment. The care and 
training of a deaf child is a full-time occu- 
patién demanding more than the average 
parent can give, especially if there happen 
to be other children in the family. The 
mother-relationship mentioned by Miss 
Davidson can be exaggerated out of all 
importance, and one of the problems is 
not that of unsatisfied mother love but of 
the excessive emotional attachment causing 
lack of normal emotional development 
which arises by the prolonged dependence 
of the deaf child on its mother. Excessive 
maternal feelings often experienced between 
a mother and her handicapped child pre- 
vent rational training of the child, since 
the emotional factor is so strong as to cause 
unreasonable treatment. This frequently 
results in the emotional development being 
retarded to an infant level after the child 
has grown in years beyond this stage and 


[rent read with great interest the com- 


*Mr. Greenaway, the Headmaster of the Yorkchire 

Residential School for the Deaf, Doncaster, England, 

recently become Editor of that interesting maga- 
zine, the Teacher of the Deaf. 


gives rise to emotional abnormalities in 
later life. 

I have admitted many infant children 
from the age of two years and have had 
no difficulties with the parents, and there 
has been no falling away in the bond of 
affection between mother and child. Some 
two years ago I sent out a questionnaire to 
all parents on this point, and almost with- 
out exception all stated that there was no 
deterioration in this matter, and all agreed 
that they were glad they had sent their 
children to school at an early age. 

The second point, and one which is often 
raised by opponents of Nursery education, 
is that it is cruel to take children from their 
parents at this age. It is true that the 
natural mother regrets partiag with her 
child, but almost without exception the par- 
ents have first seen the school and then 
willingly asked that their child might be 
admitted, and none have ever asked for 
them to be withdrawn even though the at- 
tendance before the age of five is volun- 
tary. Strangely enough the children from 
the best homes (i.e., those with parents 
possessing the best incomes and most in- 
telligence) often are those that show the 
greatest keenness fo return to school at the 
end of the holidays. It should be added 
that at this school parents are allowed to 
visit frequently, children are allowed home 
for certain week-ends in each term and, of 
course, go home for all holidays. In addi- 
tion, there is close contact between teacher 
and home and every effort is made to help 
the parents in their training of the chil- 
dren when they are at home, both by in- 
forming them of the school routine and by 
helping them to follow the course of instruc- 
tion of the children at school. This latter 
process is furthered by special Parent Days 

(Continued on page 156) 
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A New Kind of Club For Deaf Oralists 


By Ropert L. Swain, Jr. 


F THE average hearing person—let’s 
call him Mr. Smith—caught a quick 
glimpse of a monthly affair of the Mid- 

town Supper Club of New York, he would 
notice nothing to capture his imagination. 
He would see only a carbon copy, or rather 
a younger edition, of hundreds of other 
affairs—a ring of earnest faces around a 
speaker. The possessors of the faces would 
seem to be frozen to their seats, scrutiniz- 
ing the speaker and hanging on every word 
he utters. Now and then a volley of laugh- 
ter would rock the room at some witticism. 

But if Mr. Smith were told that not one 
person could hear the speaker’s words that 
come fast, like pebbles on a windowpane, 
he would think he was having an acute 
case of hallucination! Even after being 
convinced of his sanity, and probably after 
jabbing himself with a hat pin, Mr. Smith 
indeed would have a difficult time believing 
his undeceiving eyes! And nobody would 
blame him! 

Like the hypothetical Mr. Smith, many 
hearing people, including educators of the 
deaf and parents of deaf children, have 
been and are still much impressed with 
the Midtown Supper Club. To them the 
club is unique in the respect that its mem- 
bers—all stone deaf—meet each month to 
“hear” a prominent hearing personality 
with their eyes! Yes—make no mistake 
about it—for the real purpose of “listening” 
to a speaker who has normal hearing! 

Many have spoken of the Midtown Sup- 
per Club as a sort of Rotary or Kiwanis 
Club for the oral deaf, or better still, the 
counterpart of a folksy small-town church 
supper. So far as is known, it is the first 
of its kind to be started, and it is doing a 
first-rate job in proving that deaf oralists 
can meet together as normally adjusted 
human beings, and that they can enjoy all 
the benefits of a typical civic club for the 
hearing. 

So proficient are the members of the 


Midtown Supper Club in lip reading that 
the guest speaker doesn’t need to indulge 
in pretzel-shaped facial contortions or in 
arm-waving gymnastics to get his words 
across. Naturally, the speakers are chosen 
for the ability to move their lips distinctly 
and to cram a story full of human interest 
with a dash of the drama. All of them have 
considered it an honor to address the club. 
Numbered among these guest speakers have 
been leading educators of the deaf such as 
Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, Superintendent 
of the Lexington School for the Deaf and 
President of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, and Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin, 
Principal of Public School No. 47, a New 
York City school for the deaf and hard 
of hearing. 

Topnotch lip reading and speech teachers 
have also appeared before the Midtown 
Supper Club, among whom were Miss Paul- 
ine Ralli, Director of the Nitchie School, 
New York City’s only school of lip reading, 
and Mrs. Alexander M. Segal whose exten- 
sive speech work among the deaf and hard- 
of hearing is widely known. 

Occasionally the club invites a speaker 
with a top-drawer “Who’s Who” name, 
whose lips can be easily read, to deal with 
topics other than the education and prob- 
lems of the deaf. One was Morris L. 
Ernst, internationally known lawyer, 
author, and champion of causes, and one 
of President Roosevelt’s intimate friends 
and trusted advisers. Dipping into his 
reservoir of memories, Mr. Ernst spoke 
of his friendship with the late President and 
passed around numerous personal, chatty 
letters from F.D.R. 

Another speaker was Gilbert P. Farrar, 
the only man in the world actively engaged 
in re-designing and modernizing the ap- 
pearance of newspapers and magazines. He 
has re-designed over forty newspapers in 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Psychological Sidelights 


By Epna Simon LEVINE 


AM writing particularly to you, my 
| friends, the parents who have but recent- 

ly found out that your child is deaf. I 
have spoken to so many like you at this try- 
ing time in your lives. I know of your 
frantic search to find out what it was that 
caused your child to behave differently 
from other children. I know of your anx- 
ieties, your hopes and fears, your bewilder- 
ment and frustrations. And now at last you 
have found the answer. You say to your- 
self in a moment of numbness, “I have a 
‘handicapped’ child. He is deaf.” And 
then come the myriad of questions, doubts, 
suspicions that flood the mind; that cloud 
clear vision and distort sane thinking. I 
know of these too. I know of them directly 
from those parents—“my” parents—whom 
it has been my privilege to help. 

And so I am writing to you to help you 
face your child’s problems calmly and 
sensibly; to bring you back from any har- 
ried self-thoughts, back into your child’s 
life again. Remember! You have a mag- 
nificent job of parenthood to perform. 
On that job is where you belong. But not 
in feat, ignorance and conflict. You belong 
there because your child has critical need 
of you, especially in these early and cru- 
cial days; and you must leave no stone un- 
turned which will help you to help him. 

The very first thing you must do is to 
accustom yourself to a constructive way of 
thinking; rid your mind of that first flood 
of anxious questions. Don’t be afraid to 
ask them straight out and of those who 
know the answers; for only then will you 
be ready to embark upon the task of par- 
enthood with a clear mind, determined and 
wanting to do the very best job possible. 

I am thinking of some of the “first” ques- 
tions now and of the parents who have 
asked them. I wonder if these same queries 
are worrying you too. Perhaps it will help 
if we discuss some of those most often asked 
by the parents of the little deaf child. And 


then if there are still others puzzling you, 
you may write to the Vota Review and I 
shall be glad to answer them if I can. 

First and most important, I want to get 
back to that expression “handicap” of deaf- 
ness. The common belief seems to be that 
the term “handicap” refers entirely to the 
deafness. Do you think so too? Well, it 
is not so; not as we in the field of the 
deaf have learned from experience! Do 
you want to know wherein the greatest 
likely handicap of deafness actually does 
lie? In you, my parents. If your attitudes 
are faulty, if you are too preoccupied with 
inner rebellion, if you do not know and 
stubbornly refuse to learn, you will con- 
stitute the greatest handicap in the life 
of your child. 

So you see why it is so important for 
the deaf child’s parents to start out on 
the right foot; to become, we might say, 
super-parents. It will not be easy; but 
then what worth-while jobs are? And you 
will be richly rewarded. You will find 
a whole new field of exciting experiences 
to enrich your lives. You will find that 
by learning along with your child, you will 
gain in wisdom, strength, sincerity and 
human-ness. You will still love your child 
wholeheartedly, yes; but you will come to 
enjoy him with greater respect, understand- 
ing and dignity. 

Let us start the job now by clearing up 
some of those “first” questions. 

1. | have been to so many doctors with 
my child. Some say he is deaf and some 
say he is not. You see, he hears some 
sounds. I don’t know what to believe. 

The fact that your child hears some 
sounds does not necessarily mean that he ° 
is not deaf. You see, most deaf children 
are able to hear some sounds; they do 
have some remaining hearing. Few are so 
deaf that they can hear nothing at all. 

A child is considered deaf if he has so 
little remaining hearing that he cannot use 
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it in the ordinary way for learning speech 
and language, for understanding the speech 
and language of others, and for acquiring 
knowledge. 

We call this remaining hearing “residual 
hearing.” Some deaf children have a rela- 
tively large amount of residual hearing; 
others very little. With this remaining or 
residual hearing, depending upon the 
amount of it, deaf children can hear a va- 
riety of sounds. The sounds most com- 
monly reported as being heard by little 
deaf children are: airplanes, loud thunder, 
doorbells, telephone bells, rapidly running 
water, and even loud voices. 

One caution must be mentioned in this 
connection. A deaf child may respond to 
sounds that he feels but does not hear. You 
see, all sound is accompanied by vibration. 
If the sound is very soft, the accompanying 
vibrations may not be felt by any person 
either hearing or deaf. If the sound is 
loud enough or near enough, its vibrations 
can be felt. Thus, a deaf child might re- 
spond to a heavy footstep or a slamming 
door or the hum of an airplane motor not 
because he hears it but because he feels 
the vibration the sound creates. 

These facts frequently cause considerable 
difficulty in the diagnosis of deafness in 
the young child by persons unfamiliar with 
the deaf. The facts as they exist are simply: 


1. Many, many children have defective 
hearing. This means that they have lost 
a certain amount of hearing; but in most 
cases have some hearing left. 

2. If the hearing loss has occurred at 
birth or in early childhood and if the child 
has not enough hearing left to learn how 
to speak, acquire language and understand 
the speech and language of others without 
the use of highly specialized methods of 
instruction, then that child is considered 
deaf. 

3. Most deaf children have a certain per- 
centage of remaining or what is termed as 
“residual” hearing. This hearing enables 
them to hear a variety of sounds depending 
upon how much of it they have. Do not, 
however, confuse sounds heard with sounds 


felt. 
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4. A child may thus hear some sounds 
and still be deaf. 

2. What is the difference between a deaj 
child and one who is hard of hearing? 

I have put this question in second place 
chiefly for the sake of convenience, since 
the answer is related to that of the preced- 
ing question. I have found a few parents 
who have asked about the difference be. 
tween the terms “deaf” and “hard of hear- 
ing.” Most often, though, the terms are 
used interchangeably. 

The hard of hearing child differs from 
the deaf child in the amount of residual 
hearing he has. He has enough hearing 
left so that he is able to use it for the 
ordinary purposes of life in the same way 
the hearing child does, with perhaps some 
additional help. Such help might consist 
of: a front seat in the classroom so that he 
may hear and see the teacher better; an 
individual hearing aid; lessons in lip read- 
ing; special speech lessons to correct speech 
defects resulting from his defective hearing, 
etc. He does not, however, require the 
special educational methods required by the 
deaf child. 

Briefly then, although the hard of hear- 
ing child does have defective hearing, he 
nevertheless has enough hearing left for the 
ordinary purposes of life and for learning 
in the normal way and in the regular class- 
rooms with relatively minor aids. 

So you see the terms “deaf” and “hard 
of hearing” refer to two entirely different 
types of hearing defect. Do not use them 
as if they meant the same thing. 

3. A friend of mine has a friend who 
knows someone who lost her hearing. She 
took some treatments and now she hears 
perfectly. Shall I try them for my child? 


This is a very delicate and often painful 
question to have to answer. But if it is 
not asked outright and answered in the 
same way, the hope of a cure is always 
there, lurking in the mind and heart of the 
parents of the little deaf child. It is always 
good to hope; and don’t ever give it up. 
But don’t let it blind you to the fact that 
in the meantime you have a deaf child to 

(Continued on page 154) 
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One of the Telephone’s Children 





Bell invented the telephone. In recogni- 


[ was in 1876 that Alexander Graham 


tion of the achievement, the French 
Government awarded him a prize of $10,- 
000. This award, known as the Volta Prize, 
had been established in honor of the great 
Italian scientist Alessandro Volta, whose 
name is preserved in our word “volt.” With 
the money, Alexander Graham Bell set up 
in Washington the Volta Laboratory Asso- 
ciation, and placed in charge of it his cous- 
in, Chichester Bell, a well known chemist, 
and Mr. Charles Sumner Tainter, a scien- 
tist from the Navy Department. To the 
group, of whom he made the third mem- 
ber, he assigned the problem of making a 
machine to record and reproduce sound for 
use in connection with the telephone. 

By 1881, a machine of this character had 
been produced, and a specimen of it was 
placed that year in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. On October 17, 1937, fifty-six years 
later to the day, the box containing it was 
opened in the presence of the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Dr. Bell’s 
daughters, and several of his grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. The Volta Labora- 
tory Association had placed this machine, 





together with some other pieces of scientific 
apparatus, in the Smithsonian to establish 
a definite date which they might need at 
some future time, proving that in 1881 they 
had recorded sound successfully. The basic 
patent was not issued until nearly five years 
later, May 4, 1886. The patent was after- 
wards adjudicated the basic patent of the 
phonograph industry. 

In 1887, the same year in which the 
Volta Bureau was born, the American 
Graphophone Company was organized for 
the purpose of manufacturing and intro- 
ducing to the public this invention, and the 
first machine for use in Washington was 
delivered on April 28, 1888, to Mr. E. D. 
Easton of the firm of Johns and Easton, 
Court Reporters. Soon afterwards, Mr. 
Andrew Devine, one of the official reporters 
of the House of Representatives, was using 
a machine daily in his work. 

Alexander Graham Bell’s share in the 
profits from this invention amounted to 
about $200,000, but he did not keep a cent 
of it. A part, supplemented by other gifts 
from himself and from his father, Alex- 
ander Melville Bell, was used to erect the 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Convention In Florida 


HE Thirty-third Biennial Convention 
f Re the American Instructors of the 

Deaf is to be held in St. Augustine, 
Florida, from Monday evening, June 16, 
until Friday noon, June 20. As no meet- 
ing of the organization has been held since 
the war, this is expected to be one of un- 
usual interest and a large attendance is an- 
ticipated. 

Location. The Florida School for the 
Deaf is located approximately one mile 
north of the downtown district of St. Au- 
gustine on Highway No. 1, San Marco 
Avenue. 

Convention Headquarters. The Florida 
School for the Deaf will be headquarters 


Zz 





for all Convention activities. The Confer. 
ence of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf, which is holding a regular trien. 
nial meeting in conjunction with the Con. 
vention, will probably hold its meeting at 
either the Monson or the Bennett Hotel. 

School Accommodations. Inexpensive 
accommodations ($15.00 for the duration 
of the convention, including room ‘and 
meals) will be available at the School. For 
reservations there, write to Mr. John 
Blindt, Convention Housing Chairman, 
Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
St. Augustine, Florida. 

Other Accommodations. A list of hotels, 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Music Without Physical Sound 


By MicHAEL Eacar 


don’t read it. But if you’re very deaf 
or perhaps totally deafened, it may give 
you a surprise. 

At the risk of calling down tempests of 
wrath on my head from readers much more 
musical (and doubtless much more sen- 
sible) than myself, I put forth a creed. 
To be brief I believe that deafness, total 
though it may be, just cannot remove some- 
thing so firmly bound up with one’s soul 
as music, if one enjoyed listening to it. 
Which seems a pretty strange thing for a 
man to say when he can’t now hear a note 
of music, nor for that matter a 50 h.p. 
tractor with his ear on the bonnet. Yet 
I still enjoy music. Let me try to explain. 

Nearly seven years ago I was in bed 
in an army hospital, recovering from Cere- 
bro-Spinal Meningitis, and my hearing was 
slowly departing. A small bell was placed 
beside my bed to ring should I need any- 
thing, and each day I used to test how 
much hearing was left to me by ringing 
it and listening. Faintly there came through 
a high-pitched tinkle. One day I looked at 
that bell as it stood motionless on the table, 
and thought about the way it rang. To my 
astonishment I heard it, just as on the 
day before, faintly but definitely, a high- 
pitched tinkle, with the bell motionless 
before me. 

The power of suggestion is enormous, 
particularly when you have a good mem- 
ory for sound. What I “heard” then and 
all the “sounds” I have “heard” since can- 
not belong to the physical world, for my 
hearing loss has been proved total, yet the 
sensation, as I feel sure others will agree, 
is just like hearing, as far as we can re- 
member. 

It is the development of this “hearing” 
sense, both with and without my deliberate 
effort, that has enabled me still to enjoy 
music. You can “hear” almost anything, 
any pitch of any kind of musical instru- 


:. THIS seems an absurd subject to you, 


ment, if you can remember it. Tones of a 
piano are especially easy to recall, if you 
used to play a little, for the movements of 
your fingers, as you again press down the 
keys, are intimately associated with the 
sound memories. By this means it is 
possible not only to “hear” again music 
once actually heard but also to hear new 
music if you can sight-read or compose in 
your head. Ballet I find a marvellous stimu- 
lant to hearing music. 

I am not suggesting you attempt to emu- 
late Beethoven in his later life. It is much 
easier than that. The more you recall sound 
the less effort seems to be entailed next time, 
and the more often will a melody suddenly 
come to you, entirely unasked, or so it has 
been in my case. So with other sounds too. 
I have only to think of birdsong, and now 
as I type (and again as I re-type), my ears 
are full of the sound of cheeping sparrows, 
thrushes, blackbirds and a host of other 
chirpings and trillings, as though I were 
in the midst of a wood in the spring time. 

Of music I find it is now the simpler 
things which I really enjoy. Some of the 
subtle harmonies are difficult, many im- 
possible to recall, some of the timbres too. 
Sometimes the sounds which I hear are 
like the dry toneless efforts of an imper- 
fectly tuned radio set. But as though to 
compensate for these difficulties, as though 
nothing within one is really taken away 
by deafness, my enjoyment of the simpler 
things in music has become more intense. 

You find this very hard to believe? It’s 
true. Perhaps you may find the truth of 
it in your own experience. 





New Governor Wears Hearing Aid 


The Virgin Islands, with a population of 
25.100, the majority of whom are Negroes, 
have a new governor, Judge William Hastie, 
the first Negro governor of the Islands. 
Governor Hastie is a hearing aid user. 
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The Measurement of Hearing: Part | 


By C. V. Hupeins, Ph.D., and D. A. Ross, M.D. 


HE measurement of auditory per- 
fi Benin has been vastly improved 

within the past two decades by the 
development of reliable electrical and 
acoustic apparatus. The old-time coin 
clicks, tuning forks, watch ticks, and whis- 
pered voice tests have been largely sup- 
planted by accurate devices, just as the ear- 
trumpet has given way to the electrical 
hearing aid. Our concern in Part I of this 
paper will be to review facts having to 
do with the intensity of sound and the gen- 
erally accepted scale for its measurement. 
In Part II we shall review some of the 
newer methods developed in recent years 
for the evaluation of hearing in the light 
of what is known about the processes of 
hearing sounds and understanding speech. 


How Is the Intensity of Sound 
Measured? 


Sound consists of a train of travelling 
pressure waves which radiate outward from 
their source with a speed, in air, of some- 
thing like 750 miles an hour (about 5 sec- 
onds to the mile). At any given point with- 
in a sound field the air pressure rises above 
then falls below the atmospheric pressure. 
forming cyclic pressure fluctuations which 
we know as sound waves. The cycle is re- 
peated rapidly over and over at frequencies 
(rates) which vary all the way from 20 to 
20,000 or more per second. When the 
cyclic pressure fluctuations are large the 
sound is intense. Actually with sounds of 
ordinary intensity such as we experience 
daily the pressure changes are exceedingly 
small, with the maximum and minimum 
pressures differing from atmospheric pres- 
sure perhaps by one ten-thousandth of one 
percent. The intensity of sound, then, is 
measured in terms of the magnitude of 
these pressure changes. 

Because the pressure during any given 
cycle is constantly changing we have to be 
careful in formulating a definition of sound 


intensity. Just what point, or phase, in the 
pressure cycle shall be chosen as a measure 
of the intensity? Obviously, the maximum 
pressure would be deceptive because it 
represents only a single instantaneous value 
in the entire cycle. An average of all the 
instantaneous values throughout the cycle 
wouldn’t do because pressures are both 
positive and negative, and an average 
would be just zero. It happens that there 
are two convenient ways of expressing, or 
defining sound intensity. 

1. The root mean square (RMS) pres 
sure of the sound wave. The RMS pressure 
is obtained by averaging the squares of 
the instantaneous pressures and then ex- 
tracting the square root. The RMS value 
will always be positive because in the pro- 
cess of squaring the negative values become 
positive. 

2. The power of the pressure wave or the 
amount of physical work it can perform 
when all of its energy is utilized. 

The first method gives the intensity of 
sound in terms of RMS dynes per square 
centimeter, (A dyne is a rather miniscule 
force equivalent to 1/981 of a gram weight, 
or about 36 millionths of an ounce.) The 
second method expresses sound intensity in 
watts which are units of work. The two 
methods, dynes per square centimeter, and 
watts, can be related as we shall see later. 


The Decibel Scale 


We can define the physical intensity of 
sound, then, in terms of watts, or in dynes 
per square centimeter: units of work, or 
units of force. In making auditory meas 
urements, however, and in other acoustic 
measurements where the range of intensity 
is very wide it is more convenient to ex 
press the different intensities by means of 
the decibel scale. This scale is convenient 
because it provides a means of reducing 
the large and cumbersome quantities to 
smaller ones without changing the propor 
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tions among them. The scale has been em- 
ployed for years in the fields of telephone 
engineering and acoustics. In fact the 
original unit, the bel, was so named for 
the inventor of the telephone. It is only 
natural, therefore, that, since in making 
auditory measurements we must utilize 
acoustical and electrical equipment, we 
adopt the convenient decibel scale as well. 
By common agreement we adopt a very low 
acoustical intensity level as a standard of 
reference, and then state the intensity of 
any given sound as being so many decibels 
(db) above or below this accepted stan- 
dard. (Cf the measurement of temperature 
relative to an accepted zero.) 

The decibel scale is so constructed that 
we advance 10 units (10 db) on the scale 
whenever the acoustic power is multiplied 
by 10. Thus, a point on the scale 10 deci- 
bels above the standard of reference repre- 
sents a ten-fold increase in acoustic power; 
20 decibels above the standard represents 
a hundred-fold increase; 30 decibels repre- 
sent a 1000-fold increase, etc. This rela- 
tionship can be expressed in mathematical 
shorthand as follows: 


. Power level of sound in question 
Decibel level=10 loge Power level of standard of reference 


Two things are evident from the above ex- 
pression: first, the decibel level is deter- 
mined by the ratio of the intensity levels 
of two sounds, and second, the logarithm 
of the ratio is used instead of the ratio 
itself. 





The Use of Logarithms 


Readers who are already familiar with 
logarithms will readily see that 3 db repre- 
sents a two-fold increase in energy level 
because the logarithm of 2 is 0.3, and mul- 
tiplying this by 10 according to our for- 
mula gives us 3.0, or 3 db. By the same 
argument 7 db represents a five-fold in- 
crease in energy level, since the logarithm 
of 5 is 0.7, and —J0 db represents one- 
tenth of the standard of reference, etc. For 
those who have not yet become acquainted 
with logarithms the following digression 
may be helpful, although it does not pre- 
tend to be a complete explanation, 

The logarithm of a number is the power 
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to which 10 must be raised in order to 
equal that number. Thus, since 10? = 100, 
it follows from the definition that the loga- 
rithm of 100 is 2, or, more briefly, log,. 100 
—= 2. Other logarithmic systems may have 
numbers other than 10 as their base, but 
let us stick to the “common” logarithmic 
system for which 10 is the base, and which 
is abbreviated “log,,” (read “log to the 
base ten”). Often the subscript 10 is 
omitted on the general understanding that 
in its absence the reader understands “log- 
to-the-base-ten.” Further examples may 
help clarify the problem: log 100,000 — 
5.0, because 10° (10 raised to the 5th 
power) is 100,000; similarly, log 1,000 — 
3, and log 10 == 1. It happens most con- 
veniently that log 2 == 0.3 very nearly, and 
log 5 = 0.7 which explains why, as stated 
in the paragraph above, a sound with twice 
the acoustic power of the standard of ref- 
erence is 3 db higher, while one with 5 
times the power of the standard is rated as 
7 db above it. It happens that we rarely 
need negative units on the scale of acoustic 
intensity, for sounds weaker than the 
standard of reference are usually too faint 
to be heard or measured. Negative decibels 
are possible of course and bear the same 
relation to the standard as do those on the 
postive side. 

The method of expressing ratios of 
acoustic power in decibels can be illus- 
trated by the following table: 


Power Ration 


Power level in question Logarithm decibels 
Power level of standard pone 
ot —0.1=107 i) 

+ =1.0=10° 0.0 0.0 
2. =2.0= 1098 0.3 3.0 
=“ 10=10' 10 §©100 
i = 100= 10° 2.0 200 
10 = 1000= 10° 3.0 30.0 
ae -1,000,000=10° 6.0 60.0 
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The table tells us simply that when the 
intensity of a sound is one-tenth that of 
the standard it is —10 db (minus ten deci- 
bels) on the scale; when the two intensities 
are equal the difference is zero decibels; 
when intensity is one thousand times that 
of the standard it is 30 db above it, etc. In 
the table the ratios are given first as frac- 
tions, then as numbers, finally as powers 
of ten. 

The definition of the decibel scale given 
above indicates that it is fundamentally a 
relative one. It tells us the relation of one 
acoustic power level to another without 
necessarily stating the absolute magnitude 
of either. But as soon as we pin down the 
denominator of the ratio to some accepted 
standard value then the scale tells us the 
actual magnitude of the numerator. There 
are two standards of reference currently 
used in auditory testing. The first is pref- 
erable for all purely physical measure- 
ments. It is a very small fraction of a watt, 
usually expressed as 10~—1° watts. The 
second standard is used more often in 
physiological, psychological, and clinical 
work and is the normal theshold of hearing, 
ie., the faintest sound that can produce an 
auditory sensation in a normal ear. This 
concept of the: auditory threshold will be 
further explained below. 

One further digression in the interest of 
completeness is necessary. We stated above 
that acoustic power in watts, and acoustic 
pressure in dynes per square centimeter can 
be related. These were said to be the two 
convenient characteristics by which sound 
energy could be measured. Of these two 
aspects of sound intensity the average 
reader will more readily think of sound 
pressure rather than power because the 
concept of acoustic power is less familiar. 
In the discussion of the decibel above we 
confined our remarks to acoustic power, 
and power ratios. But sound intensity can 
just as well be measured in terms of 
acoustic pressure and the decibel scale is 
equally adaptable. One precaution is es- 
sential and that is—we must not confuse 
the physical relationship between acoustic 
power and acoustic pressure. This rela- 
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tionship is based on a square law. It is ag. 
curate to say that power varies as the 
square of the pressure. Now since the 
decibel scale is basically a logarithmic one 
the conversion of power ratios to pressure 
ratios is as simple as the “two-times” table, 
For bearing in mind the “square law” rela. 
tionship between power and pressure, we 
may write: 


Power of sound in question 





Power of standard 
plese of sound in —— 





Pressure of standard 


Now as stated above: 


Power of sound in question 





Decibel level = 10 log 
Power of standard 


But it is equally true to write: 


Pressure of sound in —an 


Decibel level = 





Pressure of standard 


A more simple method of writing the last 
expression would be: 


k Pressure of sound in question 
Decibel level = 20 log 








Pressure of standard 


We are dealing here with the same deci- 
bel scale that is discussed above. All that 
we are now saying is that the decibel level 
of any sound may be calculated on the 
basis of a pressure ratio, or a power ratio, 
whichever one may find best suited to the 
data. The only difference in the two meth 
ods lies in the factor by which the logarithm 
of the ratio is multiplied in order to con 
vert the logarithms to decibels. If we are 
dealing with a power ratio we use the fac- 
tor 10, if a pressure ratio the factor is 20 
because power varies as the square of 
pressure. 

The RMS pressure of the physical stand- 
ard of reference (i.e., of an air borne sound 
having a power level of 10-** watts) is 200 
microdynes per square centimeter, 0 
0.0002 dyne per square centimeter. 

The advantage of a logarithmic scale is 
shown again in the ease with which the 


(Continued on page 146) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Terminology Once More 


T sometimes surprises the uninitiated to 
] learn what deep seated prejudice exists 
in this field of deafness, and how much 
more important classification is than no- 
menclature. You can use the word “deaf” 
with entire correctness, so far as Webster 
and Roget are concerned, with reference 
to almost any degree of hearing loss; but 
to one with exact knowledge of this highly 
technical infirmity, the word “deaf” con- 
notes not only loss of hearing, but the 
approximate age at which it occurred, and 
the effect it has had on the ‘individual’s 
speech and language. A person who has a 
normal command of speech and language 
resents being classified with those who 
have not. It isn’t a mere matter of sensi- 
tiveness, either; it hasn’t so much to do 
with a thin skin as with the problem of 
communication between human _ beings. 
The question keeps cropping up, and it 
will continue to crop up until speech teach- 
ing for the deaf reaches a higher degree 
of efficiency than now prevails. 
I am moved to these reflections by a 
passage in a letter I received not long 
ago from a friend in England: 


I wonder if you would like to ask your 
correspondents to vote for or against the 
use of the word “deaf” to cover all per- 
sons handicapped by loss of hearing. How 
many prefer to be known as deafened or 
hard of hearing, and how many think the 
word “deaf” covers everyone, even the 
deaf born? I wish we could get a ruling 
on it somehow. Over here it is used so 
indiscriminately that I never know where 
I am, and there is so much charitable as- 
sociation connected with the word “deaf” 
that we deafened over here dislike it. 


This problem has already been voted for 
and against many times in the U. S. A., 
and yet, as I remarked, it keeps cropping 
up. The American Hearing Society has 
labored valiantly during all its own changes 


of appellation to impress upon the hearing 
public the differentiation between the deaf- 
ened and the deaf; yet all it has achieved, 
it seems to me, has been to convince writ- 
ers that “hard of hearing” or “deafened” 
are the more polite terms to use with ref- 
erence to any hearing defect. As a result, 
congenitally, totally deaf children are con- 
stantly referred to in public print as “hard 
of hearing children,” or “deafened boys 
and girls.” 

The confusion in the public mind is be- 
yond resolving, and all we can do is nurse 
our private convictions and reflect hope- 
fully on the fact that, with hearing aids 
getting better and better, the line between 
the hard of hearing and the deaf is more 
and more difficult to place, and there is not 
much point in voting about it. Each of 
us will just have to constitute a one-man 
or one-woman information center and help 
the public to learn more about this dis- 
puted barricade, and what it indicates. 


Beauty Is Better than Argument 


Let us turn to another letter from Eng- 
land, which brushes all these matters aside 
and surges into a breathless wave of en- 
thusiasm over sheer beauty, beauty that 
has been both seen and imagined. Some 
of it had to be imagined, because it had 
to do with music, and the young man is 
totally deaf—pardon me, deafened, having 
lost his hearing in the war: 


I was delighted to get your letter, and 
soon you shall know why I didn’t reply 
immediately. But not just for the moment, 
because in spite of all that has happened 
since I last wrote, I’ve just been to the 
Saddlers Wells Ballet and I must tell you 
about it first. I’m going again tomorrow! 
Every seat is booked up, so a friend and 
I are going to share one. 

I feel now as though the surge of it all 
hasn’t quite departed. I suppose it was 
the last of the three on the programme 
which made me seem to reach out and up 
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into a sphere where only music used to 
take me. “Les Patineurs” was delightful 
and more than delightful. A new ballet on 
César Franck’s “Symphonic Variations” 
was strange but rather wonderful in places. 
But “Miracle in Gorbals” was magnificent. 
Of course it’s violently dramatic. What | 
should have felt about it with Bliss’s music 
I cannot tell. But the first backcloth with 
the shipyard alone seemed sufficient, and 
I felt I knew the music, sensed the rhythm 
of the riveters, the suppressed energy of 
engineering .. .in all its squalor, too. And 
the rest of the atmosphere was built on 
this, working up to violent climaxes and 
sudden calms. It was the ballet that stirred 
up the music within me—not Bliss’s music, 
for I have never heard it, but something 
wild of my own, which came over me like 
great waves breaking, each one more over- 
whelming than the last, so that to my shame 
I wept, not for a moment in regret for 
anything I had lost, but in sheer joy. The 
blending of my music with the swirling 
movement of the dancers, the vitality and 
the suspense of it, and last, above all, the 
glimpse into Something beyond . . . which 
should come with all good plays and which 
I now so rarely experience . . . the knowl- 
edge of the enormous importance and sig- 
nificance of the glimpse which is, I think, 
toward something fundamental in the rid- 
dle of human existence. I’m sorry to be 
so metaphysical. All these things are so 
dreadfully difficult to describe, yet so vivid 
and enduring and real. You will under- 
stand, I think, what I am trying to put 
down. It was a wonderful experience, and 
it will last. 

I suppose I ought to be more cynical or 
philosophical about these things, as befits 
@ young man at the advanced age of 26, 
particularly since I’m an Englishman. What 
are we to do about it? Lest you think I’m 
in the habit of behaving like this I’ll have 
to write about “Life in a Museum” (which 
is very happy, incidentally), but there are 
more important subjects first. 

I knew you'd like the Ewings. They're 
grand and rather wonderful people. Dr. 
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Ewing helped me immensely when I first 
lost my hearing, and gave me so much 
confidence—and confidence is so very, very 
umportant. 

—M. E., MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 

This is only part of the letter, which is 
long and utterly delightful. This young 
man invariably suggests innumerable 
things to write and talk about it. As it 
happens, just after I received his letter, | 
saw the Ballet Theatre, and I wished 
mightily that I might see Saddlers Wells 
to compare them. We have ballets for com- 
parison in this country, and the Ballet 
Theatre always seems to me more dramatic 
and interesting and less stereotyped than 
the old Ballet Russe, but Saddlers Wells 
must be “something else again,” to arouse 
such enthusiasm. 

Lighting Up Our Horizons 

It takes me to something else I have 
read recently, written by a Scotsman this 
time, and, like M.E. above, sounding an 
optimistic note in a chaotic and negative 
world.. Mention of the ballet made me 
think of it, for the writer, John Gierson, 
was discoursing in Theatre Arts on what he 
called “the directive duty” of educators and 
creative artists “in this particular phase 
of Gulliver and his Travels.” What he says 
is so stirring that I set it down here as 
something to be thought about, because, 
instead of telling us, as the newspapers and 
the scientists and the military men keep 
telling us, that we are on the threshold of 
the Atomic Age, and that, when we step 
across it, we shall all be smashed to smith- 
ereens, he tells us we are undergoing 4 
revolutionary process, and that, whether 
we want to be or not, every one of us is 
a part of it. And he is not afraid to look 
beyond the threshold. 

We are all conscious that the national 
and imperialist patterns of human develop- 
ment are under great strain as the necessity 
of a new and mutually cooperative inter- 
national pattern is imposed upon them; 
that the paradox of our time derives from 
the fact that we are caught between the two, 
drawn to the international, yet unable for 
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basic reasons, psychological, political and 
economic, to let go of the national patterns 
to which we are so deeply attuned. Like 
all the revolutionary generations we live 
in two worlds and, like all such genera- 
tions, can look forward to a considerable 
period of directive effort before the old is 
put off and the new assumed. So far as 
the creative arts are concerned—and | 
mean all of them from teaching up, or 
down, which have the power to mould 
thought, feeling and action—the historical 
task of establishing a spirit of cooperation 
one to another, which will fulfill our actual 
economic dependence one on another, 
brings incentive and opportunity, which 
should normally light up all our horizons. 

In any case, the various forces afoot will 
not leave us be, even if we so wanted. The 
technological revolution goes on apace, 
arming the peoples of the world with new 
powers but also, and in its farthest corners, 
with new expectations. . . . Even for aes- 
thetics . . . there is no sand these days 
in which to conceal its fair-haired, blue- 
eyed noggin. 

To me, these are exciting words, because 
it is better to live in a revolutionary era 
than an era of twilight, and it is better 
to look forward and plan for new things 
and new ways than cling to the old. And 
the reason the ballet reminds me of all 
this is that it, too, is in a revolutionary 
period, becoming human and dramatic and 
pictorial, often expressing the spirit of the 
time as no other medium can express it. 
[f the career diplomats who are already 
chattering about the “next war” could be 
compelled to watch the Joos Ballet every 
day for a week, as it rehearses “The Green 
Table,” which is all about diplomats and 
about war, they would strain a little harder 
to escape from the “national and imper- 
ialist patterns of human development.” 

To return to M.E.—his letter is too good 
to hold for another mail box: 


Yesterday I had lunch with three pro- 
fessors, a senior lecturer, and the Keeper 


of our Museum. I think I am getting a 


little better at this kind of thing, but it 
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is dreadfully difficult when no one ad- 
dresses you at all, or just very rarely makes 
some odd remark and you have to fight 
hard to get the subject so that you can 
make some intelligent remarks, uphold what 
reputation you may have as a lip reader, 
and indicate that you are a normal person 
fully aware of the world outside your own 
particular branch of science. . . . Perhaps 
I am still absurdly optimistic, but I still 
believe I can follow in the footsteps of Mrs. 
Ewing and the others who have done so 
brilliantly at lip reading (1 know you must 
be a fearfully good lip reader) and go on 
improving and eliminate fits of demorali- 
zation. I don’t worry about this kind of 
thing nearly as much as I used to. 

I think it is mostly increased confidence 
which has done the trick. There’s the right 
atmosphere here, and the people in the staff 
house where I live are a very nice crowd 
indegd and make one feel confident. And 
by the way, I’ve got some good news. Last 
year | was elected a Fellow of the Geologi- 
cal Society and now I’ve just been elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts. P’m 
sure it all helps. M.E. 


Yes, it all helps, M. E., and confidence 
is the chief factor of good lip reading, just 
as it is of. swimming. As long as you have 


confidence when you are in the water, you 


can stay afloat, but as soon as you get 
scared you go under. 


Auto-Suggestion and Lip Reading 


A statement in a previous letter from 
this same correspondent has aroused com- 
ment. Writing in the December 1946 Mail 
Box, M. E. touched lightly on the idea of 
auto-suggestion in lip reading. Here is a 
reply from Switzerland: 

Does auto-suggestion help? Mr. M. E. 
wrote, “You go on telling yourself you're 
a good lip reader until you become one.” 
Very well—for him! And I am quite sure 
that auto-suggestion may help. But not 
everybody is so lucky that by “going on 
telling himself” the suggestion may work. 
Surely you have heard about Coué. What 
he found was a real thing, and often enough 
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LIP READING LESSONS 
FOR ADULT BEGINNERS 


By HARRIET MONTAGUE 


Attention, Teachers! 


Are You Using the 
Loose Leaf Form? 
PRICE, $2.00 


Teachers who have used the loose leaf 
hooks are enthusiastic about the plan. 


@ 
Bound copies sell for $2.50 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 








Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 
By Marietta Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 
the language. 
Two Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 
Discount, 5 to 9 copies, incl. 20% 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3% 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 Berkeley, Calif. 














SOUNDS 
THE LETTERS MAKE 


by Lucille D. Schoolfield and 
Josephine B. Timberlake 
IT’S FUN! IT’S GAY! IT’S EASY! 
This little book helps identify the sounds 
of speech—by simple verse and lively 
illustration, 
$1.50 POSTPAID 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 - 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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his method would do. The suggestion, if 
performed as auto-suggestion or by an. 
other person, works; but the suggestibility 
is a variable, from O to infinite. So there 
are persons who may go on telling them- 
selves for their whole life, without bringing 
the suggestion to work, Are you agreeing? 
A. B., ZURICH, SWITZERLAND, 


And here is another letter, from New 
York this time, on the same subject: 

! have noted with interest what M. E. 
of Manchester said about auto-suggestion 
in your Mail Box of December. I have 
no doubt as to the helpfulness of auto-sug- 
gestion in lip reading. Of course, there 
is a limit as to its helpfulness, but the prop- 
er utilization of auto-suggestion is valuable, 
not only in lip reading, but in speech, man- 
ners, and many other things. Saying with 
determination to oneself and others, “I am 
going to be a good lip reader. I am going 
to improve my speech” —or whatever it is 
that needs improvement. These must be 
repeated frequently with determination, not 
done in a vague, wishy-washy manner. 

Doubtless you are wondering what makes 
me hold such an opinion. I have studied 
suggestion and the subconscious mind for 
seven years, and have lectured on hypnosis 
for Union College. In experimental work 
it has been proven that suggestion and auto- 
suggestion can be utilized within a limit set 
by one’s personality, as a powerful means 
of influence upon oneself or others. 

I wish M. E. of England much success in 
his experiment; he really is being modest 
when he says “little experiment,” for it is 
really big and rewarding when the proper 
effort is applied. By all means, it is appli- 
cable to lip reading. 

J. C. M...New York City 


The discussion is interesting, for there is 
no getting around the fact that lip reading 
ability partakes more or less of the sub- 
jective; although in my own experience 
the subjective aspects are local and rela- 
tive. That is, I cannot read the lips of 
a person who “does not believe” in lip 
reading, and some of the most uncomfort- 
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High School for the Deaf 
Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


‘ ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 











able experiences I have had have been 
caused by such unbelievers. One of these 
experiences has puzzled me for years, be- 
cause it was caused by deliberate cruelty 
and unkindness, and I have often thought 
back upon it and wondered what Freudian 
impulse was at the base of the sadistic 
episode. 

I was a pupil at a school of lip reading 
at the time, a young girl, bewildered by the 
onset of deafness, and just beginning to 
read lips more or less creditably. I was in- 
vited to dinner at the home of another 
pupil, an older woman, brisk, efficient, prac- 
tical, a better than average housekeeper, 
and a fair lip reader. She had enough 
hearing, too, to enable her, with lip read- 
ing and a good hearing aid, to hold her 
own socially. Just why her husband, a 
handsome, intelligent man, enjoyed baiting 
her, I have no idea; but it must have been 
something about her deafness that irritated 
him, for it carried over in his attitude 
toward me, although he had never seen 
me before. 


I was entirely dependent on lip reading, 
and was able to get along quite well with 
some persons, but all through the dinner, 
he and another woman guest (with normal 
hearing) purposely talked so that I could 
not understand them, saying absurd things 
and then laughing uproariously when | 
made mistakes. It was not just tactlessness, 
it was deliberate baiting, in the same cate- 
gory as the act of a practical joker who 
puts “a stumbling block before the blind.” 
For instance, the ice cream was brought 
on in a large bowl, and set before the host. 
Moving his mouth as little as possible, he 
mumbled to me, “Will you have pepper on 
your ice cream?” “Yes, thank you,” I said 
politely, understanding only the “will you” 
and the “ice cream.” Whereat he roared, 
and the other guest, playing up to him, 
laughed too. “What I said was,” he told 
me, now speaking distinctly, “will you have 
pepper on your ice cream?” 

I was on the verge of tears, but I man- 
aged to ask, with some curiosity, “Why do 
you think that is funny?” 
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FIND OUT WHY THE 


DEAF 


CALL IT A MIRACLE 





THIS ONE 






About 's size and weight 
of old style hearing aids 








You’d call this new Beltone Mono-Pac 
Hearing Aid a miracle, too, if you had 
been wearing a clumsy, annoying, bat- 
tery pack strapped to your body with 
entangling wires, and then suddenly 
found the new Electronic Beltone. It’s 

a single-unit hearing aid—so small you 
can hide it with the palm of your hand 
—so light you forget you are wearing it 
—so thin it is lost from sight—so effici- 
ent you bless the day you learned about it. 

Those are a few of the reasons why 
more people are wearing Beltones than 
all other one-unit hearing aids combined. 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT HEARING PROSLEMS 
and about the 


NEW 


HEARING AID #3: 
FREE BOOK—MAIL COUPON 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. VR-73M 
+ 1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 

Please send me, without epiestion, FREE informa- 
tion concerning the new Beltone with the amazing 
X-Cell which out-performs units 5 times its size. 
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“| just wanted to show you what your 
lip reading is worth,” he said, and laughed 
again. 

Now that is the kind of person you can’t 
Coué, and the kind I simply cannot lip 
read. I never have met, another like him, 
but | have met those who were determined 
to show me that lip reading is not a re- 
liable means of communication, and they 
always succeed in showing me. What sug- 
gestion has to do with it is a matter for 
argument. 

I wish some more of my correspondents 
would write about their hours of enjoyment 
as M. E. wrote about the ballet. I think 
a little joy would go very well right now. 

Sincerely yours, 
MoLty, MATHER. 


Gifts from Zurich, bectilnnsbil 


An interesting visitor at the Volta Bu- 
reau last summer was Dr. Elizabeth Bollag, 
a lip reading instructor in Zurich, Switzer- 
land. Dr. Bollag explained the method 


used in her section of the country, that is, 
the “synonym” method, or the grouping 


of words, phrases and sentences that are 
practically identical in meaning. Students 
are taught every possible form of express- 
ing the same thought, thus building up 
their lip reading vocabularies. 

The Volta Bureau Library is very grate- 
ful to Dr. Bollag for the booklets of lip 
reading material she has sent as a gift. 

“Eyes That Hear” 

Schools and Parent-Teacher Chapters, 
have you placed a request with the Volta 
Bureau for showing the film made at the 
Lexington School, “Eyes That Hear?” Two 
copies are now out on the road. The first 
one was shown at the Kentucky School for 
the Deaf at Danville. and Mr. J. B. Beau- 
champ wrote: 


The film was fine and is a type of advertising 
our profession needs. We are very grateful to you 
all for favoring us. 


All a borrower has to do is to guarantee 
good care and pay the postage (parcel post 
rates) on this 16 mm film. Future book- 
ings accepted in the order received. 
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IN THE BOOKS 

The Human Ear in Anatomical Transparen- 
cies, by Stephen L. Polyak, M.D., with 
illustrations in color and halftones by 
Gladys McHugh, painted from dissections 
under the direction of Delbert K. Judd, 
M.D. 136 pages, $10.50 in U. S. Published 
under the auspices of Sonotone Corpora- 
tion, Elmsford, N. Y. 
Seldom does one have a chance to “go 


overboard” with enthusiasm in reviewing 
purely scientific books or essays. “The 
Human Ear in Anatomical Transparen- 
cies,” however, is just such a book. Here 
is the superb result of the combined efforts 
of Dr. Stephen Polyak, Professor of Anat- 
omy at the University of Chicago, who 
wrote the text; of Gladys McHugh, medical 
illustrator of the University of Chicago 
Clinics, who did the illustrations: and of 
Dr. Delbert K. Judd, Assistant Professor of 
Otolaryngology at the University of Chi- 
cago, who prepared the anatomical ma- 
terial. This is a most comprehensive study 
of the anatomy and physiology of the audi- 
tory system, and the related function of 
speech. The language of Dr. Polyak is clear 
and concise, enabling the layman as well 
as the professional to follow the text with 
ease. The illustrations are accurate and 
beautiful, a tribute to the excellence of the 
anatomical preparations of Dr. Judd and 
to the finished artistry of Gladys McHugh. 
one of the great medical illustrators of our 
time. This book makes a valuable addition 
to the library of anyone interested in the 
study and treatment of the human ear and 


its diseases. —V.R. A., M.D. 


Adjustment to Physical Handicap and _ IIl- 
ness: A Survey of the Social Psychology 
of Physique and Disability, by Roger G. 
Barker, Beatrice A. Wright, and Mollie R. 
Gonick. Social Science Research Council, 
New York 17, N. Y., 1946. 372 pages, 
paper bound. Price $2.00. 

The last twenty-five years have been 


marked by an increasing amount of re- 
search in different fields, and now there 
begin to appear studies which bring to- 
gether material from separate investiga- 
tions in order to find out how much is 
known about a given subject and to point 
the way to further work. This monograph 
is such a study. The volume is concerned 
with the social effects of certain handicaps. 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE 1947 OPENING 
of 
ponememe{ ACK: LITT UBccnetiy 
FOUNDATION 


SUMMER CAMP 


























Permanent new summer camp, 
privately endowed, for orally 
trained deaf boys and girls, 
ages 8 to through high school; 
located on the shores of beau- 
tiful Lake Texoma, second 
largest artificial lake in the 
United States. Offering swim- 
ming in new swimming pool, 
horseback riding, handicraft, 
nature study, camping tours, 
fishing, tours of the lake on 
large lake cruiser, varied sport 
program all under competent 
instructors. 


Oral instruction under trained 
teachers. Experienced dietician 
in charge of kitchen. Nurse 
in attendance. 

5 a 
Limited to 60 children; six weeks 
instructions and sports for $150.00. 


Write 
JACK LITTLE FOUNDATION 
Box 267, Madill, Oklahoma 


for full particulars. 


Applications now being accepted. 
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amination and instruction. 





by RACHEL DAWES DAVIES, Ed.D., 
Assistant Professor, and 
other staff members 

Language and Reading for the Deaf 

Speech for the Deaf 

Lip Reading 

Practice and demonstration for all 
courses, pre-school deaf, and older 
pupils 

Complete training for teachers of the 
deaf in regular sessions 





states. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND HEARING AND SPEECH CENTER 
SUMMER SESSION—June 23 - August 1 


| A Community Fund Center on the University Campus offers a unique opportunity for 
students to observe a large variety of hearing and speech cases in process of ex- 


Schedule of Courses 


Allied courses in Anatomy, Psychology, Education and Social Sciences. 
courses for graduate and undergraduate majors and minors in hearing and speech 
therapy, for executive secretaries of hearing societies and for certification in various 


A limited number of full tuition scholarships and assistantships in the Graduate 
School are available for Winter and Spring Sessions only. | 


by WARREN H. GARDNER, Ph.D., 
Director, and other staff members 

Audiometry and Hearing Aids 

Hearing Conservation 

Speech Pathology 

Speech Correction for Teachers 

Clinical Methods in Hearing and Speech 

Speech Correction for the Cerebral 
Palsied Child 

Demonstration Nursery School for the 
Deaf 





Additional 





Address: Warren H. Gardner, Director of Clinical Services, Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center, 11206 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 











how they are related to the development of 
the individual, and to his relations with 
other people. After a general introduction 
to problems of physique and physical 
handicap chapters are given to crippling, 
tuberculosis, impaired hearing, acute ill- 
ness, and employment problems. Biblio- 
graphical material is offered for additional 
topics including visual disability, diabetes, 
cosmetic defect, rheumatism, and cancer. 
In their chapter on the deaf the authors 
begin with an analysis of the various at- 
tempts that have been made to evaluate the 
personality of the deaf by such means as 
tests, questionnaires, and rating scales. 
Each study is analyzed and its findings are 
evaluated in terms of the techniques used 
and of the larger problems involved. Data 
concerning the effects of special factors 
such as degree of hearing, age at loss of 
hearing, chronological age, intelligence, 
means of communication, type of school, 
deaf relatives, and of other physical im- 
pairments are considered. Legal and eco- 
nomic problems are discussed and finally 


the authors’ own interpretation of the psy- 
chological situation of the deaf as it is re- 
vealed by these studies gives the work spe- 
cial value. Research summaries at the end 
of the chapter give brief descriptions of 
each study with critical evaluation. The 
bibliography, which contains 106 titles, is 
probably the most complete that has ap- 


_ peared in regard to the social adjustment of 


the deaf. The whole study shows genuine 
insight into the problems of deafness and 
makes a significant contribution in relating 
them to the broader field of physical handi- 


cap. —Grace M. HEIer. 


People in Quandaries: By Wendell Johnson. 
Harpers and Brothers Publishers, New 
York. 1946. Pp. 526. Price $3.50. _ 
The sub-title of this book, The Semantics 


of Personality, goes a long way toward re- 
vealing its subject matter. Dr. Johnson 
brilliantly analyzes the ills of modern so 
ciety by means of its language equipment. 
Language has given breadth and longitude 
to man’s thinking, but it has also inextrica- 
bly snarled him in the problem of ver 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
A 12 AnD 
MONTH EDUCATION 
scCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: The placing of this school in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with much vocal and oral advancement in children. Outdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 
Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis is upon normalizing voice quality. 
If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality" of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 
education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 
EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampa by meeting the re- 
quirements of that institution. 





SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assisant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 














The RAYTHEON 
““SHORT’’ STORY 


Raytheon Hearing Aid Tubes 
which pass the “production 
check” and the “500-Hour Life 
Test” then are given the final test 
including the “short circuit” test 
pictured above. This operation 
determines whether all elements 
within the tube are tightly an- 
chored in place. The tube is 
vibrated during this test to elim- 
inate tubes with elements which 
are not tightly anchored in place. 
Tubes which pass this test will 
not cause noise or failure of the 
hearing aid. 
The Raytheon “short’’ test 
double-checks each tube follow- 
ing its release after the 
500-hour test. 

This “short” story helps 
to demonstrate why Ray- 
theon tubes do a better 
job in easing the lot of 
the hard of hearing. 


AYTHEON 


Excellence tn Elechontcs 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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balism. Man is the one animal that talks 
himself into many non-temporal, non-spa. 
tial problems. 

Since the individual can not be separated 
from the society he lives in, any problem 
that affects one affects the other. In the 
book Dr. Johnson takes up the problem of 
stuttering and reveals its locus as being 
in the language maladjustment of the in- 
dividual. He divides the book into five 
major parts: 


I. Verbal Cocoons 
If. Scientific Living 
III. Words and Not-Words 
IV. The Making of a Difference 
V. Applications 
“Language of adjustment” achieves 
equilibrium between inner and outer as 
pects of personality and culminates in per- 
sonal growth and social progress. For the 
teacher of hearing handicapped people this 
book is a “must.” Dr. Johnson’s analysis 
and suggestion for language development 
will contribute a reorientation as well as 


specific help in understanding. 
—L. M. D.C. 


Lip Reading Study and Practice, by M. Fair- 
cloth. The Ryerson Press, Toronto, Re 
vised Edition, 1946. Bound, 64 pp. Price 


75 cents. 

To Miss Faircloth’s revised lip reading 
text, now appearing in printed form, “some- 
thing new has been added” in the way of 
four pages which, to the unitiated, make 
meaningful in a dramatic way the kinaes- 
thetic approach to lip reading. An inter- 
view with a radio artist and a brief essay, 
with diagrams showing “How Thought is 
Expressed” and “How Thought is Trans- 
mitted,” first between two normally hearing 
individuals and then between a normally 
hearing and a deafened individual, support 
the statement that “the chief purpose in 
the teaching or study of lip reading is to 
develop the feeling of the oral sensations.” 

“Lip Reading Study and Practice” is 4 
happy choice of title as it exactly defines 
the contents of the book. There are twenty- 
three lessons. In the first lesson are pre 
sented tables of vowels and consonants, to 
the explanation and development of which 
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The Man Who Wouldn’t Stay Licked! 


» ---.and so, Bill, 
7 I’m back on top 
again. Yet only a 
year ago I thought 
. I was licked because 

my hearing had gone bad. 

It must have been failing for 
years but I didn’t realize it. When 
I did, I wouldn’t admit it. Then 
came the day my bad hearing 
really threw me for a loss. I unin- 
tentionally said “no” when I should 
have said “yes”. 

After that, I got hold of myself 
and went to an ear specialist. He 
recommended a hearing aid. For- 
tunately, I tried a Zenith. 


So now I’m sitting pretty, hitting 






on all eight cylinders. Yep, Bill, I 


can hear again, and the world’s my 
oyster... 


Visit your Zenith dispenser for a 
Free demonstration of the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid. You won’t 
be pressed to buy. Your own ears 
decide on performance alone... . 
What’s more, you can adjust the 





Zenith to your individual hearing 
needs with the flick of a finger. It’s 


as easy as focusing binoculars! And 
Zenith’s Neutral-Color Earphone 
and Cord are actually as little no- 
ticeable as eyeglasses! See your 
dispenser soon—and mail coupon 


below today! 


Choice of Colors! 


Your choice of lustrous 
Ebony or new Pastel 
Amplifier at mo extra 
cost — with any of the 
Zenith Hearing Aids. 


A Model for Practically Every Type of Correctable Hearing Loss 
Super-powered Model A-3-A $50 
Model B-3-A (Bone Conduction) $50 





a THE NEW 





o 
a 


RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 


BY MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 





~ 





S 





Mail This Coupon Today for FREE Descriptive Literature 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. HH-34 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me FREE literature about the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—plus name and address of my 
nearest Zenith dispenser. 


Name SR oan ORE? ER ait 
Address 7 a ee Se 


City nance See diet Ar .. State... ‘as 
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Lip Reading 


Study and Practice 
By M. FAIRCLOTH 


Thoroughly revised, this now comes in a 
well-printed, compact pocket-size book. 


“Extremely helpful to lip readers and to 
teachers of lip reading.”—Dr. A. W. G. 
Ewing, Manchester, England. 


“To the many interested in this work 
this book should be of great assistance.” 
—Canadian Medical Association Journal. 


“Nothing better than Miss Faircloth’s 
work is to be found anywhere.”—S. H. 
F. Kemp, M.A., Pres., Toronto Lip Read- 
ing Club. 75 cents 

THE RYERSON PRESS 


TORONTO, CANADA 














Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 

Fee $650. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Board. Modern hearing aids. 


Preschool! through Elementary. 


Registration for 1947 in Nursery School 
jor Deaf Babies. 


Hard of hearing children may enroll at 

any time to complete their education with 

Lip-Reading. No child, with a knowledge 

of the Sign Language, admitted to camp 
or school. 
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eighteen lessons are devoted. The vowels 
are arranged according to C. Brauckmann, 
the consonants according to E. B. Nitchie. 
The last five lessons deal with speech form, 
homophenes, verbs “to go” and “to be,” 
rhythm and stress, and harmony. A short 
paragraph, which often begins with the 
word relax, forms an important part of 
each lesson. 

Along with particular attention to oral 
sensations, descriptions of the movements, 
syllable drills, and practice material make 
the book valuable to both students and 
teachers of lip reading regardless of their 
preferred methods or techniques. 


—H. S. 


New Principal at Horace Mann School 


Mr. Nathan P. Harris has been appointed 
Principal of the Horace Mann School for 
the Deaf at Roxbury, Massachusetts, be- 
ginning December 7, 1946. 

Mr. Harris has been a teacher for the 
past twenty-one years, the last eighteen 
years at the Horace Mann School. He re- 
ceived his B.S. degree from Boston Uni- 
versity and his M.Ed. from the Teachers’ 
College of the City of Boston. He was 
trained in teaching the deaf under the di- 
rection of Miss Mabel E. Adams and Miss 
Jennie M. Henderson, former Principals of 
the school. Following courses with Martha 
E. Bruhn, he conducted the Adult Even- 
ing School classes in lip reading for many 
years in the Boston Schools. Mr. Harris 
also has classes in lip reading at the Boston 
Guild for the Hard of Hearing. As guid- 
ance counselor at the Horace Mann School 
he has been successful in placing many 
graduates in gainful employment. 





Association Meeting 


The fifty-seventh annual meeting (business ses- 
sion) of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be held 
at the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. 
Airy, on Friday, May 16, at 2:30 P.M. There 
will be a brief program. The special business 
will be the election of five directors in place of 
those whose term expires in 1947, namely, John 
Yale Crouter, Clarence D. O’Connor, Herbert. A. 
Poole, Mrs. H. T. Poore, and J. C. Steinberg. 
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A Hearing Aid \\\' 





WITHOUT | 
CRYSTALS? 


That’s the 





New Permo-Magnetic RADIOEAR 
]-Piece or 2-Piece 


There are no crystals whatever in 
the new Permo-Magnetic Radioear 

. . none in the microphone nor in 
the receiver. It is the all-magnetic 
hearing aid. 

This means—no more fading or 
failing in hot or damp, rainy weather. 
The temperature problem and the 
always disturbing humidity prob- 
lems are now things of the past for 
Radioear users. 

Many new, radical features—the 
“‘Noisemaster,”’ the ‘‘Phonemaster,”’ 
the ‘‘Powerizer,”’ no openings in the 
front of the microphone, a much 
wider range of fittings . . . combine 


to make the new Permo-Magnetic 
Radioear the greatest advance in 
Radioear hearing aids since the in- 
troduction of miniature vacuum 
tubes. 

Stop in at your nearest Radioear 
Distributor and see this new instru- 
ment in either the Uniphone (one- 
piece) model or the Multipower 
(two-piece) model, both of uncom- 
promising quality. You may con- 
fidently expect a hearing surprise 
that will amaze you. Write for illus- 
trated folder and start learning 
about the meaning of Permo- 
Magnetic. 


ARTE, _ 





PERMO-MAGNETIC 





, RADIOEAR 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


Horace H. Rackham School of Special Education ! 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 





Six Weeks’ Summer Session JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 1 





FEATURING 





Courses for Teachers of All Types 
of Handicapped Children 


Demonstration and Observation Classes 





Essentials of Language Development and 
Reading for the Deaf 


Advanced Problems in Speech for the Deaf 
Teaching School Subjects to the Deaf 
Teaching Speech to the Deaf 

Speech Reading for Children 

Hearing Aids and Their Use 

Methods of Teaching Slow-Learning Children 





Representative Courses Offered During Summer, 1947 


A Graduate Program of Special Education in 
Cooperation with the University of Michi- 
gan, Leading to a Master’s Degree 


Education and Social Control of Mentally 
Retarded Children 


Mental Deficiency 

Speech Correction 

Education of Exceptional Children 

Mental Hygiene of Childhood and Adolescence 
Seminar in Special Education 


Masturement and Diagnosis in Special 
Education 





For further information address F. E. Lord, Director of Special Education 














A Call From Hungary 


A request to help any child is appealing: 
a call to help a deaf child comes especially 
close to the hearts of readers of the VoLTA 
Review. Here is an opportunity to send 
such help to a devastated country—and 
perhaps to repay Hungary, just a little, for 
the beautiful music we have all enjoyed. 

The Headmaster of a school for the deaf 
writes as follows: 


“We send our letter from our school in 
Sopron, a western town of Hungary, which 
is one of the most damaged countries in 
Europe. Our well equipped institute has 
been bombed and totally looted during the 
war. 

“Our country and people have become 
poor. The most immediate task is the re- 
building of railways, bridges, factories. 
hospitals. Little is left for our purposes. 
and there are more than one hundred chil- 


dren whom we are unable to lodge. Un- 
less help comes they will probably have to 
remain untrained. We are not ashamed of 
asking for their rescue. 

“We beg the Vota REvIEW to start a 
collection for the refitting of our school, 
for the rescue of our pupils. We gladly 
would accept any gift—bedclothes, towels, 
kitchen utensils, first aid equipment; for 
the school pencils, pens, drawing tools, 
erasers, pairs of compasses, wool; and also 
food. Any amount of money will be of 
great help, especially because of the pres- 
ent high value of the dollar. 

“We are thankful for any gift. Send, 
please, to the following address: 


“Siketnémak Intézete (Institute for the 
Deaf and Dumb) 

“Sopron, Rozalia ut |. 

“Hungary, Europe.” 
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THE ART OF LISTENING 


Toaperson with norma] hearing, many every- 
day sounds go unnoticed. He is unaware of 
the ticking of a clock or the sound of people 
going by outside the house. But even though 
he may not notice these sounds, he does fear 
them. His eardrum vibrates in response to 
every audible sound. It is just that he has 
learned to disregard many of them—and to 
concentrate on the sounds that interest him 
most. This is the ‘“‘art of listening,” the habit 
of selecting a few sounds out of many, and 


ignoring the others. 


When a person’s hearing begins to fail, it is 
the small sounds that are usually the first to 
go and he is left with only a few relatively 
loud sounds to select from. Since he gets little 
practice in the ‘“‘art of listening,” he loses the 
habit of selecting sounds. When his hearing 


is improved again, either surgically or with 


a hearing aid, he is likely to feel confused at 
first by the flood of little sounds that con- 
stantly surrounds everyone. 


It’s a big help to know in advance that this 
temporary confusion is common to those 
whose hearing is restored—that it will prob- 
ably soon end. And it’s reassuring to be told 
that this habit of selecting sounds is a natural 
habit, an indication of more normal hearing. 
During a hearing aid user’s period of adjust- 
ment, the expert advice of a Western Electric 
Hearing Aid dealer can be especially helpful. 


It usually doesn’t take long for a hearing aid 
user to regain these old listening habits. And, 
once they are regained, he can focus his atten- 
tion on voices, conversations, and the sounds 
he particularly wants to hear. Without con- 
scious effort, he disregards the unimportant 
little sounds that seemed so distracting at first. 


This message is one of a series 
from Western Electric, makers of 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


It is written for everyone who 
is interested in hearing aids and 
hearing problems. 
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Kinzie Books 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. Fer 
small hard of hearing children up te 8 years of age. 
The plan consists 4 the building up of a carefully 
adapted v of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, ete., and <A enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child's 








range +-- $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 


and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading........ $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning ef formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as junior classes...............000++ $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
IV—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “The most compre- 
hensive beok on the subject thus far available.”— 


Bygetee Magawime. .....000.000c0scccscescessesc0cccscces sosseccececoee $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II, and III (mimeographed).............-++++ $7.50 

Books. 0, U2, TIT. am TV ccecccecccccccessccccrcccccccocecee 10.50 


All prices postpaid in the United States 


Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 


P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 















BETTER 


HEARING 


with the 


Thirty-four years of hearing 
aid background developed 
this new, smaller size, lighter 
weight and smartly designed 
for all-around performance .. . 


SOLITAIRE 
SINGLE UNIT 


All Occasional GEM 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 
47 West 34th Street at Broadway 
New York City 


Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 
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The Measurement of Hearing 
(Continued from page 130) 


decibel scale covers the enormous range of 
intensities spanned by the human ear. In 


the ear’s most sensitive region (ca 2,000 — 
cycles per second) the total intensity range — 
between the threshold of audibility and the — 


threshold of pain is about 130 decibels, 
This represents a pressure ratio of about 


3,000,000 to one, or a power ration of 10 


million-million to one. 


Hearing Loss 


The intensity of the faintest sound an 
ear can hear is called the sensitivity thresh- 


old, or the threshold of audibility, for that 


ear. The intensity of this just-audible sound 
is usually expressed in decibels relative to 


the standard of reference mentioned above, — 


Normal hearing, like “normal intelligence” 


is a statistical concept. It is based upon the — 
average sensitivity thresholds of a large — 
group of young adults whose ears are — 


known to be normal. 


Once we have this — 


average threshold it then becomes a stand- — 


ard of reference with which the thresholds 
of individual ears may be compared. We 
can then say an ear is normal when it re- 
sponds to sounds the intensities of which 
are the same (within reasonable limits of 
error) as our average normal threshold. 
We can say an ear is defective when in 
order to hear a given sound the intensity of 
that sound must be increased over and 
above the threshold for normal ears. The 
amount by which it is necessary to increase 
the intensity in order to reach the threshold 
of the defective ear is the hearing loss for 
that ear. The decibel scale with its equiva- 
lent units at all intensity levels offers the 
most convenient means of expressing these 
losses. 


Editor’s Note: The Vota Review will 
be happy to receive questions or comments 
from readers who would like to see further 
discussions of the measurement of hearing, 
or papers dealing with similar technical 
problems. 
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ECAUSE they have extra energy capacity built in, 


“EVEREADY” these great batteries can help you to better hearing. 


“MINI-MAX 


You get more full-volume operation when and as you need 


1g it. You get longer battery life. And you save money besides. 


’ 


Exclusive flat-cell inner construction with no waste 
“BY” BATTERIES 


for Better 
Hearing 


space is the secret. Ounce for ounce, the greatest energy 
producers ... size for size, the most compact ... penny for 
penny, the most economical, “Eveready” “Mini-Max” “B” 
batteries give you better hearing longer. Ask your hearing- 





id dealer for them. 


Dept- ho Comonr york 17, N-¥- 


The registered trade-marks “Eveready” and "Mini-Max" 
distinguish products of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Inc- 


\ 
1 
\ 
\ 
42 let, 4 \ 
H _— ~~ EE ne Heariné: ; 30 East 42nd Street 
on Tee ey # New York 17, N. Y. 
' Seite a Unit of Union Carbide 
\ Name—— pa a5 H and Carbon Corporation 
‘Street eres state——__ 1 UCC] TRADE-MARK 
' o me 
ee MINI-MAX 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 
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PH EA eC ce UAHA 











VACOLITE 


presents the 
NEW, SMALLER 


Kacopak 


ONE-UNIT 
Convertible 
HEARING AID 

With the patented 


continuously variable 
frequency control 




















For Delivery Particulars 
Write 


VACOLITE, COMPANY 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3003 No. Henderson 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











AVOMUVALUUIA PONSA SUE ESR 
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Convention in Florida 
(Continued from page 126) 





tourist courts, and guest homes is avaih | 
able from the School, and prices run from” 
$2.00 to $4.00 per day. ; 

Those familiar with St. Augustine do not — 
need to be told of its charming location or | 
of the fascinating scenes of historical in. 7 
terest which it offers. The old fort with its 7 
moat and drawbridge and the City Gate 4 
(be sure to learn about the “wall” that” 
flanked it) are only two of the host of 
relics that stir the imagination. In case 
any would-be delegate should hesitate” 
about going to Florida in the summer, un. 
der the impression that the heat might be” 
unbearable, the following is quoted from 
a folder published by the Miami Beach 
Chamber of Commerce: “For the benefit — 
of ‘first timers’ let’s get rid of the notion ~ 
that Miami is hot just because it’s so far 
south. The mean average summer temper ~ 
ature is 80.5°, only 10° above winter aver-~ 
ages. The mercury rises above 90° an ay. — 
erage of only five days a year. Cooling, 
easterly trade wind breezes are dependably 
constant. Summer showers are of short 
duration. Humidity is not abnormally high 
and ranges are exceptionally small. Our 
summer weather is delightful by any stand- 
ard or comparison.” 

St. Augustine, also on the Atlantic coast, 
is about 300 miles north of Miami. 


One of the Telephone’s Children 
(Continued from page 125) 


Volta Bureau building, which is a land- 
mark specially marked on maps of Wash- 
ington. The rest was used for the endow- 
ment fund which keeps the Volta Bureau 
in repair and provides for some of its 
work. 

If you get a letter from the Volta Bureau 
today, the chances are excellent that it was 
transcribed from dictation recorded on am 
instrument that is the direct descendant of 
the one you see in the illustration on page 
125. There is not much resemblance. The 
one on the Executive Secretary’s desk is 
onerated by electricity, not by a hand 
cia." It has various buttons and controls — 
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WHY BURGESS 4 ond B BATTERIES 


Are First Choice of Thousands 


A complete line of ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ batteries 
to fit all vacuum tube instruments. A 
wide range of sizes in both ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B”’ 
batteries, including long life tiny ‘‘B”’ 
batteries for self-contained hearing aids. 


Built for long-life service. Made for hear- 
ing aid drains to provide a maximum of 
service on all instruments. Correct ter- 
minals toavoid scratchy, garbled reception. 


Easy to buy in drug, radio, hardware, and 
department stores. A special Burgess mer- 


chandising program is putting these fav- 
orite batteries where it is convenient for 
you to buy them. 


Genuine Burgess Quality. Now there is no 
mistaking, inferior brands for Burgess. 
Every Burgess hearing aid battery carries 
the Burgess name. 

Buy at your drug, radio, hardware or 
department store. You will find fresh stock 
and your local dealer will be glad to get 
you any Burgess battery he may not have 
on hand. 


BURGESS hearing aid BATTERIES 
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BEEN WAITING FOR A 








To persons with impaired hearing 
who urgently need them, there are 
some Telephone Amplifiers* available. 


Ask your local Tele- 
phone Business Office 
for a demonstration. 





*4 small apparatus to amplify telephone reception. 
May be tuned to different volumes. Attached to your 
telephone for a nominal monthly charge. 











STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Especially designed to fit the average ears, 
giving maxi- 
mum comfor? 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 
Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to all 
types of midg- 
et receivers. 
No plaster im- 
pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 


DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 
” WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED 
TO MAKE REPAIRS ON 

. ALL HEARING AIDS | 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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to make the recording smooth and eyen, 
and the transcribing machine “talks back” 
through ear-tips like those on a stethoscope, 
But the Dictaphone Corporation, which 
manufactures it, traces its origin directly 
to the fundamental patents issued in 1885 
and 1886 to Chichester Bell and Charles 
Sumner Tainter; and Alexander Graham 
Bell, through whose ideas those patents 
were made possible, is continuing by means 
of this invention to help the work for the 
deaf which he did so much to further. 

Much of the material in this article was 
supplied by the Dictaphone Corporation, 
which has on many occasions shown in- 
terest in and cooperation toward the Volta 
Bureau. For example, during a period of 
great stress it extended for two whole years 
a loan of two of its most modern and efh- 
cient instruments. The officers of the Dicta- 
phone Corporation have no doubt forgot- 
ten that kindness, but the Volta Bureau has 
not, and takes glad advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to express public appreciation. The 
Volta Bureau recognizes the Dictaphone, 
another child of the telephone, as a member 
of the family, and one of which the great 
ancestor might well be proud. 


A New Kind of Club 
(Continued from page 122) 

the United States, Hawaii and Canada, and 
has similar assignments awaiting him in 
England and India. Eye-catching exhibits 
were displayed by Mr. Farrar and much 
interest was evidenced in his talk of how 
a daily paper can be “pepped up” with 
shots of new ideas and better arrangement 
of news, features, comics, and pictures. 

What helps to make the evening a com- 
plete success is the discussion—a cross 
between an orderly town hall meeting and 
a noisy bull session—that promptly begins 
at the end of a talk. All sorts of questions 
are tossed at the speaker like so much 
confetti. Often questions explode into 
friendly verbal bouts. This open forum has 
done wonders in prying open clam-tight 
mouths and in encouraging the airing of 
a diversity of opinions. 

Because the news of its affairs has raced 
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ome: Teachers of Lip Reading om 


Alabama 


Birmingham & 

Miss DoroTHY VERNON 
1230-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 6-7416 


California 
Beverly Hills 


Mes. Lvosiia M. Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


San Jose 

Mrs. LinwiANn C. DOREY 
685 S. 5th St. 

Phone: Col, 165-W 
Santa Barbara 


Miss Franoes E. DAviIpson 
1615% Bath Street 


Colorado 
Denver 


Mrs. MaTHiIupa W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington (9) 


Miss Frances H. Downs 
2311 Conn, Ave., N. W. 
Phone: North 1874. 


Mrs. EntzABETH HELM NITCHIE 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 
St. Petersburg 
Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 
1751 28th St., South 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. PoTTeR 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss EL1zABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Phone: 6561 
Illinois 
Chicago, 4 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 


Kansas 


Wichita © 


Miss LenNNA BRYANT 
Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4928 


Massachusetts 
Boston 15 


Miss May H. Leavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts 
Brockton 


Miss Hargier M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 
Miss CATHERINE T, MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Mrs. ArtTHuR J. Youna 
21 Fruit St. 


Michigan 
Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. Bunere 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Hampshire 
Hillsborough Center 
Miss Mary G. HEARTY 


New Jersey 
East Orange 


Mrs. Susiz F. Variox 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 


182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


MRS. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 


87-40 Elmhurst Ave., Elmhurst, L 


Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Miss Mary Paving RALu 
Mrs. KaTHryn A. ORDMAN 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6428 


Miss MarTHA P, TuRNER 
850 Park Ave., Zone 21 


Miss MARY Woop WHITEHURST 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th St, 


Zone 21 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranten 
Mrs. BeaTrics R. GOODFRIEBND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 

Mrs. Wm. T. Onay 

511 Walnut Lane 

Teaching at U. 8S. Naval Hosp. 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 


Miss Marrs SLACK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCavuGHRin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 


Greenville 
Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLS 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 
Miss Lovrst HILLYER 
4138 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston (6) 

Miss Autics I. PuTNAM 
8610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Houston 6 

Mrs. Luvortie P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LyNcHBURG SOHOOL OF LIP 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Port Washington, Long Island Washington 


Miss MarGcareTt Dunn 
Falaise Estate 


Phone: Port Washington 2745 


Syracuse 


Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. DAVIDSON 
2517 Manito Blvd. 


Miss ELIzABETH G. DBLaNY Wisconsin 


510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


North Carolina 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs, W. A. BUDLONG 
2140 Queen Street 


Ohio 
Columbus 


Miss Mariz K. Masow 
60 E. Norwich Averue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Appleton 

Mrs. ELnpora H. SPrecrLBERe 
820 E. Washington St. 

Phone: 2343 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, INC. 


Founded 1903 
Private Lessons — Practice Classes — Normal Course 


Mary Pauline Ralli: Director—Kathryn Alling Ordman, 
Frances M. Segel, Voice and Speech 


Approved by New York State Education Department 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2 - 6423 (mear 43rd St.) 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 





2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Specializing in the fitting of hearing aids 
The most efficient and wearable instrument 
for each patient is the one recommended. 
Many are of the All-in-One type. 

Hours 9:30-4-30. Saturday 9:30-1:00. By appointment. 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
(cor. 41st St.) LE 2-3427 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


STUDIO for HEARING REHABILITATION 
For Children and Adults 


Auditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting of Hearing Aids and Instruction in their Use 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 


MARTHA P. TURNER 


Speech Correction — Voice Training 
Lip Reading 
Formerly Instructor in the Army Rehabilitation 


Program for the Hard-of-Hearing 
Hoff General Hospital, Santa Barbara, California 


850 Park Avenue New York 21, N. Y. 


Blitterfield 8-5920 By appointment. 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
Re-opened November 11 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO, ILL. 














TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
MRS. TRASK MISS MACKEY 


Approved by Veterans Administration to Give 
Instruction to Veterans Under GI Bill of Rights 


1420 Walnut Street Telephone: 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pennypacker 6780 
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like wildfire, the Midtown Supper Club’ 
dinners, monthly events except from Jung 
to September, are now held in a large pr 
vate room with plenty of space to take cap 
of everybody. Brilliant lighting makes th 
room look sun-drenched. The atmosphere 
is dominated by a kind of refreshing com 
geniality that spreads friendliness like but 
ter. A group of tables in horseshoe 
mation in the center of the room makes if 
possible for many to see and chat with ong 
another without much craning of neck 
during the dinner. j 

After the dessert the tables are pushe 
back to the wall by the waiters, and 
chairs are grouped conveniently in a se 
circle. Usually, the most impressed pers 
at these well-attended affairs is the speaker | 
who, with visible pride in his eyes, can't} 
help thinking that the gathering hardly) 
differs at all from a typical hearing club.) 

Since the Midtown Supper Club was) 
born, more than a year ago, its chief aim] 
has always been “to foster an interest my 
lip reading and speech by creating an aby 
mosphere conducive to that end.” The only? 
requirement for membership is provel” 
ability to read lips and to speak. At present) 
over sixty deaf oralists, all gainfully em” 
ployed and many holding unusually good? 
jobs, are regular members, and a month” 


doesn’t pass without others wanting to join” 





A hawk-eyed person would notice that 
the membership roster is heavily sprinkled 
with graduates of hearing schools and hear 
ing colleges and universities, in addition to 
an assortment of successful career people. 
Some of their achievements, the result of 
dogged application to hard work, would” 
fill many a hearing person’s heart with | 
secret envy! 

All affairs of the Midtown Supper Club 
are run smoothly by a live wire steering 
committee of five, headed by a chairman 
who is elected annually. The chairman and 
one member of the committee are honor 
graduates of topflight hearing colleges, and 
the vice-chairman, just hitting his twenties 
is a sophomore at the College of the City) 
of New York. The other two committed) 
members are women, one of whom is a d@ 
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... BY THE MARERS 
OF THE WORLD'S FIRST 
WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE 
CRYSTAL HEARING AID 









FREE To get free our new informative and handsomely 
illustrated booklet, ‘“‘New Hearing Through The Miracle Of 
Electronics,” fill out the coupon below and mail it today. 
Address: Dept. 6E, TELEX Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 














DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (lIllinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bidg. 
55 East State Street 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 4 (New Jersey) 
681 Bergen Ave. 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 
450 S. Third Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 
216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO 5 (Texas) 
401-2 Ogilvie Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 
414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 a? of Gaels) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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signer of jewelry at a swank upper Fifth 
Avenue store. The other, a native of New 
Orleans, never attended a school for the 
deaf. 

Encouraged by the success of its pioneer. 
ing, the Midtown Supper Club looks for 
ward confidently to the future, not only 
to continued growth, but in the hope that, 
sooner or later, similar groups will be 
formed by deaf oralists in other cities. Such 
an ambition seemed about to be partly reak 
ized recently, when a deaf oralist from 
California, after attending a meeting of the 
Midtown Supper Club, announced that he 
was going to start a similar organization 
in his home state. 





Psychology for Parents 
(Continued from page 124) 


care for. Don’t push off your present re 
sponsibilities for the sake of a dream or 
hope. I have seen too many parents worn 
out, despondent, and bitter after the futile 
search for a cure. I have seen so many 
little deaf children tense, fearful, and be- 
wildered as a result of being subjected to 
all sorts of “treatments.” So do please 
be very sensible and realistic when you 
consider “cures.” 

Let us consider some basic facts. Defec- 
tive hearing results from a variety of dif- 
ferent causes which may injure or affect 
different parts of the ear. A responsible 
optologist (ear specialist) can tell which 
parts of the ear have been affected; how 
they have been affected; and also what 
treatment to prescribe. Whether the lost 
hearing will be regained will depend upon: 
(1) cause of hearing loss and (2) part 
of the ear affected. 

I shall not go into these factors as they 
concern the hard of hearing, for we are 
considering the deaf child. In the large 
majority of cases, the part of the ear af- 
fected in the deaf child is the nerve of 
hearing. This nerve is a very delicate struc- 
ture deeply situated within the head. No 
one can get at its except through major 
surgery. And even if the surgeons did get 
at this nerve, up to the present time there 
is no known way to mend the nerve dam- 
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This is the complete MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen .. . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . .. with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 e One West 34th Street e New York 1, N. Y. 
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OUR 
THREE 
YEAR 
OLD 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


—_ and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Idren prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











Lip Reading Principles and 


Practice 
By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition, $2.75 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, III and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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age that causes deafness, or to restore the 
nerve function. We must then accept the 
fact that up to the present time there ig) 
no known cure for nerve deafness. 

The responsible medical man will t 
you these facts. He may suggest some treab” 
ments that are being investigated in a mon 
or less experimental way. But he will no 
promise a cure on the basis of such treab” 
ments. Whether you want to take the 
chance or not is, of course, up to you, If 
you do decide to take the chance, keep 
your balance and don’t expect what has not 
yet been proven. Above all, don’t let your 
hopes affect the balance and basic well 
being of your child. + 

I cannot conclude our talk on this sub 
ject without warning you against a most 
repulsive class of parasites—those who de 
rive their leech-like sustenance from the 
purses, hearts and hopes of the parents of 
deaf children. These are the “quacks,” the 
non-medical imposters who loudly claim or 
else subtly infer that they can achieve your 
heart’s desire—restore your child’s hearing, 

If you are ever tempted to fall victim t 
their convincing patter, do first consult 
your local County Medical Society for more 
information about their claims—or, in fact, 
about any claims which have not received 
medical recognition. 

Now, my friends, our installment of 
“first” questions has drawn to a close for 
today. There will be more next month. 
If you have any that you would partict- 
larly like to discuss, do please send them 
along to me in care of the VoLta REVIEW. 















Properly Organized Nursery 
(Continued from page 121) 


in which methods of teaching are shown 
to the parents and friends of the family. 
Miss Davidson criticizes a residential 
school in which she was employed. One 
agrees with her condemnation, but it is 
amazing to think that any authority could 
have admitted infant children in such cor 
ditions. Our own Nursery School is a self 
contained Department and, although for 
“family” reasons the small children have 
some contact with the older ones as they 
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YES, IT’S VERY THIN! | 


This New ‘Xtra-Thin PARAVOX, One-Case, One-Cord 
HEARING AID, with the Internal-Type Plastic Chassis is 
unusually Slim and Slender. 






Most people, who wear hearing aids, prefer small 
size, light weight, fewer parts. 





That's why the new slim and slender PARAVOX, — and precision workmenship, 


typical of PARAVOX., 


with batteries and transmitter “All-in-One” case, 
is receiving such popular approval. But you get far 


more, with PARAVOX — for example “quicker 


servicing’ through the use of the exclusive Internal- ee ee oe 


Type Plastic Chassis. No loaners, no waiting. Yes, SHORTER THAN A PEN 


a : rT) “s imagine, an Aid that small, a 
one-minute service, anywhere. complete Aid! 





Make it a point to try this new ’Xtra-Thin PARAVOX. 





MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. © 2056 East 4th St. © CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 














The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
foor recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 

Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, 21.20 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
with manual 
yeries Il. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 
Series TTI. Mvths 
Series I, II and III 





$13.50 


$17.00 
$10.00 
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would in a normal family, they are a self 
contained unit in all respects. They a 
also medically isolated so that before they 
leave the Nursery Department they have 
outgrown almost all the childish ailments 
and cannot bring infection into, or take 
it away from, the Main School. The Nure 
ery is run on lines comparable with the 
normal nursery for hearing children 
special adaptions are made for deafness, ~ 
In my opinion such a school nursery ig” 
the ideal place for deaf infants. They have 
a stable and understandable environment, 
they are understood by those around them, 
and they are in an atmosphere which pleas. 
urably assists their mental development, 
The parents of these children take an ac 
tive interest in the school and are openly” 
grateful. The children themselves 
healthy and happy and develop into relia’ 
ble boys and girls prepared for more inten. 
sive education and free from many of the 
complexes and mental “twists” that are” 
seen in children admitted at a later age, 
Finally, I would stress that the bogey” 
of separation from home, which is played” 
on so strongly by those opposed to Nursery” 
Education, is a fiction as far as the young | 
child is concerned. The younger the child 
the easier it is for him to make adjustments, 
It is when the mother-attachment has been | 
developed to an abnormal extent that the 
trouble comes. In the early years the foun: 
tain of emotional feeling is with the mother 
and not the child. She will feel the parting” 
very acutely, but the child will often be™ 
playing happily within an hour. The intelli- 
gent mother will control her feelings and” 
the child is quick to sense security in his” 
surroundings. Provide the right environ-~ 
ment and this can be done even for the} 
deaf child—and justification will soon be 7 
evident from parent and child. With Helena 
Davidson I would agree that there must be 
a new vision for the provisions of the- 
Nursery School. The old institution will” 
not do. The Nursery has to provide inter-™ 
est, an environment for happy adventure | 
with affection; and above all, it must have 
the complete confidence of the child. Given 
this, all can be accomplished. 





